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Iranian Views of Origins in connection with Similar Babylonian 
Beliefs. — By Albert J. Carnoy, Professor in the University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In his notable article 'Sumerian and Akkadian Views of 
Beginnings' Professor Jastrow calls attention to the marked 
contrast between the cosmologies of the two races that met in 
Chaldea. In the view of the Sumerians there is not even an 
approach to a creation. The existence of the earth, of rivers, 
mountains, and even cities, is assumed, as cities are above all the 
dwelling-places of the gods and a god is not conceivable with- 
out a dwelling. Life then comes on Earth through the introduc- 
tion of water and irrigation. Man also results from a union 
between the water-gods. According to the conception of the 
Akkadians, on the other hand, the watery deep is disorder, and 
the cosmos, the order of the world, is due to the victory of a 
god of light and spring over the monster of winter and water; 
man is directly made by the gods. 

Myths have an essentially migratory existence. They are 
very easily transferred from one nation to its neighbors. When 
they are not taken over as a whole, they often exert an influence 
on the original traditions of the other peoples. It may therefore 
prove of value to examine the ideas of the Iranians regarding 
the beginnings of things, to endeavor to disentangle the original 
myths from the intricacies of Mazdean tradition, and to compare 
the Iranian accounts with both Sumerian and Akkadian stories, 
in order to establish to how great an extent Chaldean beliefs have 
influenced, in this respect, the views of the neighboring Aryans 
of Persia. The necessity of such an inquiry seemed to me the 
more urgent because, according to the views that I laid out in 
an article published in the American Journal of Theology, Jan- 
uary, 1917, the ideas of Chaldeans concerning gods and morality 
exerted a decisive influence on the religion of the Indo-Iranians 
at a very early period. 

I 

Sumerian Views on Beginnings 
The Sumerian account of Beginnings centers around the pro- 
duction by the gods of water, Enki and his consort Nin-ella (or 
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Dangal), of a great number of canals bringing rain to the deso- 
late fields of a dry continent. Life both of vegetables and ani- 
mals follows the profusion of the vivifying waters. There is a 
central sea into which the channels and rivers converge. This 
sea i's, of course, the Persian Gulf, which was considered to be the 
'confluence of streams' 1 and was the object of a special rever- 
ence as sacred to Enki. 2 In that process, a mountain also seems 
to have played a part, judging from the efforts made by Sume- 
rians in the Chaldean plain to make up for the absence of 
mountains by erecting staged towers. The legend appears thus 
to have originated not in the watery valley of the Euphrates 
but on the shore of the Persian Gulf in a dry country in the 
vicinity of mountains. In the process of life's production besides 
Enki, the personality of his consort is very conspicuous. She is 
called Nin-Ella, 'the pure Lady,' Damgal-Nunna, the 'great 
Lady of the "Waters, ' Nin-Tu, 'the Lady of birth.' She is both 
daughter and wife to Enki and it would appear that from their 
union, a child was born who was to be the ancestor of man- 
kind, according to Prof. Jastrow's interpretation of a recently 
discovered tablet published by Langdon under the title The 
Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man. In 
later traditions, the personality of that Great Lady seems to 
have been overshadowed by that of Ishtar, who absorbed several 
of her functions. 

It is most natural to compare the Sumerian story of the intro- 
duction of water on Earth with the Iranian account of the 
creation of waters. The fifth Yasht tells us that Mazdah has 
created the waters. They converge into the sea Vourukasha, 
'ocean with large gulfs,' that covers one-third of the earth, in 
the direction of the southern limit of the mythical mountain 
Hara Berezaiti, 'the high Hara,' later identified with Mt. 
Alburz, but in reality merely mythical. So wide it is that it 
contains the water of a thousand gulfs. It has a thousand out- 
lets. Those outlets are of various sizes. Some are great, some 
are small, some are so large that a man with a horse should com- 
pass them around in forty days ( Yt. 5. 1, 4) . 

All waters continuously flow from the source Ardvi Sura 
Anahita. There are a hundred thousand golden channels and 



1 Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, Boston, 1898, p. 577. 
1 lb. p. 597. 
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the water, warm and clear, goes through the channels towards 
mount Hugar, the lofty. On the summit of that mountain is 
lake Urvis, 'the turmoil'; into that lake the water flows, 
becomes quite purified and comes back through a different golden 
channel. At the height of a thousand men an open golden branch 
from that channel is connected with the sea Vourukasha, from 
there one portion flows forth to the ocean for the purification of 
the sea, and another portion drizzles in moisture upon the whole 
of the earth and all the creatures of Mazda acquire health from 
it and it dispels the dryness of the atmosphere. And there are 
three large salt seas and twenty -three small. Of the three, Pui- 
tika (Persian Gulf) is the largest, in which there is a flow and 
ebb. 

The great spring Ardvi Sura Anahita is the life-increasing, 
the herd-increasing, the fold-increasing who makes prosperity 
for all countries (Yt. 5. 1). It runs powerfully down to the sea 
Vourukasha. All the shores of that sea are boiling over when it 
plunges foaming down there, with its thousand gulfs and its 
thousand channels. 

Now, it is very interesting to note that that precious spring 
is worshiped as a goddess, and, in contrast with the other deities 
of Iran, is personified under the appearance of a handsome and 
stately woman. She is a fair maid, most strong, tall of form, 
high-girded. Her arms are white and thick as a horse's shoulder 
or still thicker. She is full of gracefulness. She wears shoes 
up to the ankle with all sorts of ornaments and radiants (Yt. 5. 
7,64,78). 

This seems to point to the existence of material representa- 
tions of the goddess, something very un-Aryan and the borrow- 
ing of that goddess from Chaldean people has been suggested. 
Prof. Cumont 3 thinks that Anahita is Ishtar and this is indeed 
the view of several scholars. This view is not unfounded, since 
much emphasis is laid on the part of Anahita as a goddess of 
fecundation and birth. 4 Moreover in Achsemenian inscriptions 
Anahita is associated with Ahura Mazdah and Mithra, a triad 
corresponding to the Chaldean triad: Sin — Shamash — Ishtar. 
'AvdiTK in Strabo 5 and other Greek writers is treated as an 

'A<j>po8irr). 

3 Les Religions orientates dans le paganisme romain, p. 217. 

4 Yt. 5. 2, 5, etc. 

5 Strabo 15. 3, 15. Cf. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, p. 100. 
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And indeed the identification of Anahita with Ishtar in the 
minds of both Chaldeans and Persians seems unquestionable. 
One may, however, wonder whether the great importance taken in 
Chaldea by Ishtar at the expense of other deities has not con- 
tributed in connecting with that goddess a story that resembles 
closely the Sumerian account of the production of life through 
the expansion of waters in which the acting female deity is 
Enki's consort, Damgal. It is indeed striking to compare the 
name of the Iranian goddess with that of the Sumerian Lady: 
the pure Lady, the Great Lady of Waters, the Lady of birth. 
Ardvi Sura Anahita means indeed the Great (or tall) pure 
(spotless) Lady. She presides over the production of life just 
in the same way as Damgal : ' I, Ahura Mazdah, I have created 
Anahita to secure prosperity to house, village, district and the 
whole country.' 6 Anahita secures abundance of cattle, joy, and 
success. Moreover Anahita is also the Lady of birth because she 
secures fecundation : ' (Anahita) who purifies the sperm of 
males, who purifies the wombs of females to bring forth, who 
makes childbirth easy to women, who gives to mothers milk as 
required by time and circumstances.' 7 

Thus, when the Iranians borrowed from neighboring people 
that story which plays an important part in their myths, it was 
still very close to its Sumerian form. 

There is among Iranians another legend in which waters and 
rain appear as blessings and help in the constitution of the 
world. It is that the victory of Tishtrya (Sirius) over Apaosha 
(demon of drought) brought about a deluge that purified crea- 
tion from all kinds of evil germs deposited by Ahriman ; but that 
story is connected with other groups of myths: the Akkadian 
story of the deluge and the storm-night of the Indo-Iranians. 

The connection of water with plants is also exemplified by the 
good rain of Ameretatat (immortality) in which the germs of 
plants were mixed with water so that after that rain, plants 
grew up like hair upon the heads of men. This, however, is a 
late story, but older is the myth of the tree Gaokerena, contain- 
ing the seeds of all plants, with their disease-killing properties, 
a tree of immortality and growing in the midst of the sea Vouru- 
kasha. That tree is attacked by a water-lizard of Ahriman. 
This legend preserves traces both of the Indo-European drink of 



°Yt. 5. 6. 
7 Yt. 5. 2. 
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immortality (the celestial haoma or soma), and of the belief 
of Semites about the tree of life and the dragon of the deep. It 
is more desirable to consider this in connection with the myths 
treated in the next chapter. 

II 
Akkadian Views on Beginnings 

The Akkadian account of the origins of things centers, as we 
have said, around the myth of the struggle of a god of light 
against a monster living in the watery and chaotic Deep, called 
Tiamat in Babylonian records. The meaning of the story is 
that the world was produced by a victory of order over chaos. 
The part of the great gods was to introduce order. The victory 
of order is symbolized in the conquest of the tablets of fate, by 
which gods preside over order. 

Tiamat had many associates, great serpents and furious vipers 
(Jastrow, op. cit. p. 414). In the form of the narrative that is 
found in cuneiform tablets, Marduk assails the monster with a 
most powerful weapon that seems to be the thunderbolt. He is 
also helped by winds. This cosmologie myth is indeed in its 
origin a storm myth (Jastrow, p. 429). Anyhow, for Akkadians, 
life cannot be produced until a dry land emerges from a watery 
deep or a sun god conquers a cloud monster or causes a rain or 
a winter to cease. Man comes last into the world. He is made 
by gods, by Ba or more often by Bel. He is made by a delib- 
erate act of the gods. Bel is said, for example, to have taken 
blood from his head to make man. 

There are, however, traces of a man being generated from a 
union between a sun-god, e. g. Tammuz, and Ishtar as the Great 
Mother (Mother Earth), though originally this seems to have 
been a vegetation myth. 

Though one hardly finds among Iranian myths any direct and 
wholesale borrowing from those Akkadian legends, as seems to 
have been the case with the Sumerian story of the Great Lady 
of the Waters, it is a fact that all the typical features of that 
second layer of Chaldean traditions is discoverable in Iranian 
mythology, and in many cases it seems undeniable that the primi- 
tive traditions of that Indo-European people have been seri- 
ously modified and enriched by borrowings or syncretisms under 
the influence of the abundant store of Chaldean myths. 
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The fact that one does not find exact equivalents of the stories 
does not in the least diminish the importance of the coincidences 
in the main features. It is indeed a well-known tendency of tales 
both to repeat themselves with other names and to assimilate 
features belonging originally to other stories. The durable ele- 
ment is to be found in typical incidents. The mere internal 
development of Persian traditions provides a decisive demon- 
stration of that statement. The story of Keresaspa, for instance, 
takes a very important place in Middle Persian times. In the 
Avesta, it is only occasionally alluded to. One reports the slay- 
ing of dragons by Keresaspa, the son of Thrita Athwya, while 
Thraetaona (Faridiin), who is also a son of Thrita Athwya, is 
the hero of the typical story of the slaying of a dragon, the myth 
of Azhi Dahaka. Keresaspa appears therefore to be a mere 
doublet of the other hero. In Pahlavi books an extensive litera- 
ture is devoted to the exploits of Gurshisp (Keresaspa), the hero 
with the club. His epic has accrued from several episodes of 
various origin, most of them stories of contests with monsters 
and elements. In the Shah Namah, Gurshisp has again faded 
away and his mere name is preserved in the person of a very 
inconspicuous king, while his exploits are attributed to heroes 
who are mere duplicates of his own person. His club is now in 
the hands of Eustam, who has replaced him as a fiend-slayer. His 
epithet Sdma has been detached so as to become a grandfather of 
Rustam, Sam; while his other name Nariman has been made 
the great-grandfather of the same warrior. Moreover, the Baby- 
lonian story of the marvelous birth of Etana's son and of an 
eagle who takes him to a mountain has now been introduced 
into that cycle of legends and given to them another aspect. 
That eagle itself is a feature inherited from the time when those 
legends of fiend-slaying heroes, both Aryan and Semitic, were 
mere storm-myths. Thus the actors of the drama and the disposi- 
tion of the dramatic machinery vary continually but the essen- 
tial elements remain: a hero engaged in fights against terrific 
monsters, who slays them with a club. 

The idea pervading all Akkadian stories connected with the 
production of the world is that there cannot be any world 
nor any life unless it be submitted to a rule, a law of order. 
The blind and dark tendencies of the unrestrained elements 
toward disorder personified in the form of shapeless and devour- 
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ing monsters have thus to be conquered by the gods of light and 
order. The same conception is at the basis of Mazdean cos- 
mogony and philosophy. 

In both Chaldean and Iranian accounts of creation, one finds 
a successive introduction of order. The various elements of the 
world and the living creatures appear in succession. In the 
narrative of the Bundahishn, 8 Ormazd first produces the celestial 
sphere and the stars, then provides the earth with fertilizing 
waters running from the central sea Vourukasha, and next to 
that divides the earth into various countries separated by moun- 
tains that center around Hara Berezaiti. Then appear the 
plants, healing and feeding. They receive their properties from 
the famous Gaokerena-tree, that presides over the development 
of vegetation. Then fire comes, which in the ideas of that time 
was supposed to come from wood because it was produced by 
rubbing sticks against one another. The king of fires is the 
Bahram fire, or sacred fire. Then the animal word is produced 
in the form of a bull, the prototype of animal life out of which 
all other animals are brought forth. In the same way the first 
man Gaya in dying becomes the father of the human race, as will 
be explained below. In such a way the whole creation is realized 
and each part of it springs forth from a prototype. The idea 
seems to have been carried out in artificial systematization. That 
same philosophical conception has generated the theory of the 
ideal prototypes (fravashi) of things, that are supposed to have 
first emanated from Mazdah, so as to be realized later in the 
actual creation, a conception pretty near to that of Plato's iSiai. 

Mazdah is considered primarily as the one who regulated the 
order of the world. In a fine passage of the Gathas (Ys. 44. 3), 
for example, we read : ' This I ask thee, says Zoroaster, tell me in 
truth O Lord: (1) Who was the first originator and the father 
of Justice? Who gave to the sun and the stars their path, who 
made the moon to wax and to wane . . . (2) Who gave a founda- 
tion to the Earth and to the Clouds so that they would not 
fall, who created water and plants, who gave swiftness to clouds 
and wind, who is the creator of the Good-Spirit (Vohu- 
Manah) . . . (3) Who is the benefactor who made light and 
darkness, who is the benefactor who made sleep and waking? 
Who made morning, mid-day, and night, that remind the wise 
of their duties ? ' 

8 Bundahishn 1. 21 ff. and the following chapters. 
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This passage is very typical of Mazdean conceptions. The 
separation of light from darkness, the association of water with 
plants are essential features of their cosmology. Besides, one 
finds here the continuous association of the material order with 
the moral one : the same law that presides over the movement of 
sun and moon provides for justice among men. 

The good order in the elements is reflected in mind by a well- 
ordained soul (Vohu-Manah) and the recurrence of night and 
day must be matched by the regularity of man in his religious 
duties. The same ideas are found in the Vedas, and both for 
Iranians and Indians there corresponds to the path of the sun 
the path that man has to follow if he is to reach a successful 
end. 

The same word (Skr. rta, Iran, arta or asha) expresses both 
cosmic and moral order, and that conception is absolutely essen- 
tial both in the Vedas and in Mazdeism. The great gods who 
preside over human life and conduct, Varuna-Mitra and Maz- 
dah-Mithra, are the enhancers of that essential law. It does not 
exclude human freedom, but in its general aspect it resembles 
very much the moira of the Greeks. What is Kara /xolpav for 
Homer is not so much ordained by fate but in conformity with 
the right order of things. But the resemblance, so it seems, is 
greater still with the Babylonian idea of the order to be intro- 
duced into the world by the gods of light through the conquest 
of the tablets of fate, symbolizing the great law presiding over 
cosmic and human events, a law that cannot fall into unworthy 
hands — as was the case with Zu — without imperiling the existence 
of the world and of men. Shamash, like Mithra, is the main- 
tainer of Justice and Law and at the same time produces order 
and stability in the world. 

That law for the Aryans is often identified with the will, the 
command of Varuna or of Mazdah. Varuna is Ihe god of inde- 
fectible commands, and for Semites Sin plays the same part, as 
appears particularly in a hymn quoted by Prof. Jastrow (op. 
cit. p. 303) : 'Lord, who directs destinies for distant days, 
strong chief, who from the foundation of Heaven till the zenith 
passes along in brilliancy opening the door of Heaven, prepar- 
ing the fate of humanity, Lord, proclaiming the decision of 
Heaven and Earth, whose command is not set aside . . . When 
thy strong command is established on the earth, vegetation 
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sprouts forth. Thy strong command produces right and pro- 
claims justice to mankind . . . ' 

The admirable conception of the rta is probably superior to 
all that is to be found in Babylonian religion and philosophy, 
and gives proof of an exalted mentality among the Indo-Iran- 
ians. This does not, however, preclude the fecundation of Aryan 
thought on this point by the contact with their neighbors at a 
very early period. But this is beyond the scope of the present 
study. What interests us more particularly is the association 
in Iran of the arta with the hvarenah, or 'glory' that enables 
kings to rule according to order and justice (cf. the Persian 
name 'ApTa^ipv^, 'the man who has the hvarenah [Pers. farna] 
of Justice'). This hvarenah may not fall into wicked hands, or 
the world is disturbed and desolated. It is thanks to the hvare- 
nah that Yima maintained order and peace in the world d\iring 
the Golden Age. He was robbed of it by the dragon Azhi 
Dahfika, who brought the world into confusion and distress 
until Faridun (Av. Thraetaona) conquered that fiend and 
restored order and prosperity by taking hold of the hvarenah. 
Other struggles are recorded as having taken place for the 
possession of the hvarenah, the most typical being the great 
effort made by the Ahrimanian Afrasyab (Av. Prangrasyan) to 
seize that miraculous power. 

In his fight with IJzava, that fiend is supposed to have detained 
the rivers and desolated Iran by drought. He is thus a water 
or cloud-dragon detaining the waters of the great sea (Vouru- 
kasha). He is supposed to live in an iron stronghold in the 
depths of the earth. There he conceived the desire of seizing the 
hvarenah of Yima that had escaped Zahhak and had taken refuge 
in the midst of the sea Vourukasha. 9 He stripped himself naked 
and swam to catch it, but the Glory fled away and an arm of 
the sea, called Lake Haosravah, resulted from the movement of 
the water. He renewed his effort, but each time a new gulf was 
formed and all was in vain. Then the crafty Turanian rushed 
out of the sea, with evil words on his lips. He uttered a curse 
and said: 'Since I have not been able to conquer that Glory 
of the Aryan beings, I will defile all that is solid and fluid, all 
that is great, good, and fair, and Ahura Mazdah will be afraid at 
the evil that I will produce.' But he was made a prisoner by 

"Yt. 9. 56. 
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Haoma and finally killed by Haosravah (Ka'i Khosrti) in his 
cave. The wars between Afrasyab and the Iranians occupy an 
important portion of the Shfih Namah, where they have assumed 
a completely epic character. 

It is difficult not to compare such a story with the efforts of 
Zu in Babylonian myths to secure the so-called tablets of fate, 
that would give him full power over the world. There ensues 
a great struggle between Zu and Marduk, who finally takes hold 
of the tablets and reintroduces order into the world. 

Like all fundamental ideas in a creed, the notion of order 
was apt to be repeated under several forms, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in Zoroastrian ethics we find in Armaiti 
another aspect of good conduct and order. It is 'practical wis- 
dom' (Plutarch translates it by ao<j>ia) , ethical as well as relig- 
ious, keeping man from all abuses, from presumption (i'/?pis) , and 
from idleness and disorder. It is the spirit of settled and active 
life, bringing prosperity in honesty, the spirit of civilization and 
wisdom against barbarism, disorder, and ignorance. The aramati 
of the Vedas, that was merely 'piety, accuracy in the observ- 
ance of the ritual, ' has thus assumed in Iran quite a new char- 
acter. Moreover, she is there also an earth-goddess. She is 
both agriculture as the occupation of civilized people and the 
fruit-bearing earth. As will be shown below, she has there- 
fore embodied the conceptions connected with the Earth as 
a mother of creatures, but besides, she appears in Armenia 
as Sandarmatkh (Spenta Armaiti), a collective designating the 
abysses (yj? ko,to>, Ezech. 31. 16; see Hiibschmann, Armen. 
Grammatik, 1. 73). At the same time she is protector of agri- 
culture, so that her name in the singular (Spandaramet) is used 
to translate AtoWos. This shows that into all those ideas there 
have slipped conceptions connected with the Chaldean god Ea 
and his associates. Ea inhabits the subterranean deep and is, 
at the same time, the source of wisdom and culture. He is more 
properly the personification of wisdom while his intimate asso- 
ciate Bel, more properly god of earth, impersonates practical 
wisdom. 10 Berosus alludes to those conceptions when he speaks 
of Oannes, a mythical being coming out of the waters of the 
abyss to give instruction to the people until then steeped in 
barbarism. 11 



10 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 104. 

11 Jastrow, op. cit. p. 137. 
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In contrast with the deities of order and brilliance, disorder 
for Babylonians was impersonated in the monstrous Tiamat. 
To establish order, Marduk struck the serpent with a weapon 
which apparently was a thunderbolt. Prof. Jastrow shows with 
much probability that the primeval contest is a storm-myth trans- 
ferred to the origins of the world. It is a fact that there is 
almost a replica of Tiamat 's story in the storm-myth of Zu. 
In this tale birds and bulls play a part as symbols of storm 
and clouds. Zu himself is a bird. He is a kind of arch- 
Satan, worker of evil. One day he endeavored to break 
loose from the control of the sun. A storm, indeed, was viewed 
as a conflict between the clouds and the sun. In one form of 
the myth the contest takes place between En-lil and Zu. En-lil 
holds in his possession the tablets of fate by means of which he 
enjoys supreme authority over men and gods. Zu is jealous and 
he plans to take the tablets from the gods. The same tablets, 
as we have said, play an important part in the Tiamat-Marduk 
contest. The monster Kingu, symbol of Chaos, was wearing 
them on his breast, but was obliged to yield them to the god of 
light who replaced Chaos by order. In the contest with Zu, 
the forces of disorder are let loose to such an extent that the 
tablets fall, for a moment, into Zu 's hands. 

There are in the Veda a good many descriptions of fights on 
high. They are essentially storm-myths describing the phe- 
nomena of the storm. It is an old myth, common to all Indo- 
European people, and there is no reason to believe that it has 
been borrowed from Semites. Storm-myths arise all over the 
world. In Indo-European myths, the object of the contest is 
generally the conquest of the waters, which are imprisoned by 
a dragon and which after the conquest of the monster, flow over 
the earth. Sometimes the waters are compared to cows 
imprisoned in a mountain. Also the fire of heaven is represented 
as produced on high and brought to earth by a bird or by a 
daring human being. 

Thus the production of water is the end of the crisis with the 
Indo-Europeans who in India and Iran lived in countries where 
rain is rare. In Chaldea, on the contrary, as Prof. Jastrow 
observes, there is plenty of water and storms are violent and 
destructive so that the victory of light and order over darkness 
and disorder is especially emphasized in the myth and is operated 
by the conquest of the tablets. In Iran a contamination of both 
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conceptions has taken place. The relation to demons of Yima 
the brilliant, the king of the golden age, is very much that of 
order to disorder and of light to darkness. Yima has subjugated 
the daevas and their imps. He has taken from them all glory 
(Yt. 19. 31). He has trained them for his service (Shah Namah 
5. 26). As long as Yima is a king with the kingly glory (hvare- 
nah), so long do order, virtue, and prosperity prevail. 

Also the cosmogony of the Mazdeans begins with a struggle 
between Mazdah, the god of light and order, and the Evil 
Spirit, the god of darkness, Angra Mainyu. The latter rushed 
from the abyss like a snake 12 to destroy Mazdah 's good crea- 
tion. A conflict ensued during which the Evil Spirit was struck 
by Mazdah and fell back into darkness. Theological speculation 
has transformed that dragon story inasmuch as the weapon of 
Mazdah has been said to have been the all-powerful prayer of 
the Ahuna Vairya (Hon over) and the one great conflict has been 
made into a series of onrushes of Ahriman against Ormazd's 
successive creations. Also, the issue of the fight is supposed to 
remain undecided until the end of the world. 

Among the innumerable replicas of that dragon story is the 
attack on the tree of life : ' From all the germs of plants the tree 
of all seeds was given forth and grew up in the middle of the 
sea Vourukasha and it caused all species of plants to increase. 
Near to that tree of all seeds, the Gaokerena tree was produced 
to keep away decrepitude. It is to bring about the renovation 
of the universe and the immortality that will follow. Every 
one who eats it becomes immortal. It is the chief of plants.' 13 
The evil spirit formed a lizard in the deep water of Vourukasha, 
so that it might injure the Gaokerena. 14 

That story of a plant of life in a sea and of a serpent in the 
abyss savors, of course,- very much of Semitism, at least in the 
data of the tale. A very similar form of that legend is to be 
found in the myth of Gandarewa and Keresaspa. The latter, 
the greatest slayer of dragons in Iranian mythology, as we 
have seen, slays the golden-heeled fiend on the sea-shore. This 
Iranian Gandarewa obviously is the same being as the Vedic 



12 This particular is to be found in the BQndahishn description (Bund. 
11). In Bund. 3. 9 the Evil Spirit is said to be a log-like lizard's body. 

13 Bund. 1. 1. 5. 



3. 11). 
,3 Bfl 
"Bund. 18. 2. 
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Gandharva, a lord of the abyss who dwells in the waters or in 
the deep regions of the sky, where he is hovering like a bright 
meteor. In the depth of the waters, he is courting the aqueous 
nymphs (Apsarases). He is a jealous guardian of the Soma and 
detains it so that Indra must fight against him for Soma as 
against Vrtra for water. That Gandharva-myth possibly arose 
from a contamination between the Semitic story of the monster 
of the abyss and some Indo-European storm-myth. 

It is curious to observe how that one theme of the contest 
between a strong (and luminous) hero and an all-devouring ser- 
pent has been repeated under various names in an endless series 
of Iranian stories. 

The contest between the healing and beneficent god Thraetaona 
and the serpent Azhi Dahaka, that later became the victory of 
Faridun over Zohhak, the usurper of the kingly glory (hvare- 
nah), is the classical form of that dragon story. In Yasht 19. 47- 
79 one has a long account of a similar fight between Atar, the 
genius of fire, and that same Azhi Dahaka. Atar aspires to the 
conquest of the hvarenah so that he might rule in the world, but 
Azhi, the three-mouthed dragon, rushes upon him and plans to 
secure that glory for himself so that fire might no more blaze 
upon the earth and protect the world of the faithful. A victory 
of Keresaspa over Sruvara is marked with the same essential 
features. Sruvara is a yellow and poisonous snake devouring 
men and houses. Keresaspa jumps on the dragon's back and 
finally slays it outright with his club. 

That victory over the forces of disorder and destruction is 
expressed by the abstract noun Verethraghna, 'victory over 
aggression (verethra) .' While the latter word is materialized in 
India in the person of Vrtra, 'the adversary,' properly 'the 
aggression,' the name of the serpent conquered by Indra, the 
noun verethraghna has become in Iran the name of one more 
dragon slayer (Vrtra-han, 'the killer of Vrtra,' is in the Vedas 
an epithet of Indra) who in Armenia was raised to the dignity 
of the great national hero under the name of Vahakan. He is 
born in the ocean, masters Azhi and Vishapa 15 (an epithet of the 
former in the Avesta), and fetters them on Mount Demavand. 
Verethraghna, being a generic name for any fiend-slayer, is said 
in Yt. 14 to appear under the most various forms: wind, bull, 

15 Properly 'he whose saliva is poisonous. ' 
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horse, boar, youth, bird, etc., all very well-known personifica- 
tions of the storm-god. 16 

The myth of Tishtrya and Apaosha occupies a special position 
in this series. In this case, the storm-myth has been allied with 
a solar myth. Tishtrya is Sirius, the star of the dog-days. It 
is supposed to produce the long-wished-for summer rains after 
a period of drought during which the demon Apaosha, 'the con- 
cealer,' detains water. Tishtrya assumes the form of a white 
horse with golden ears and meets Apaosha, a black horse with 
bald ears. At first the victory belongs to Apaosha, but Tish- 
trya resumes the battle and finally conquers, so that water falls 
in abundance on the earth. 

Mazdaism knows even of a deluge of Tishtrya, which is but 
the transfer into primeval times of the rain-myth. That deluge 
is supposed to have purified the world from all creatures pro- 
duced by Ahriman prior to the coming of man. It is thus a 
beneficent deluge, in conformity with the spirit of the myth in 
which rain is considered to be a blessing, because it removes the 
awful scourge of drought in the countries of the Persian pla- 
teau. 17 

As to the origin of man, one also finds in Iranian tradition, 
beside Aryan myths, some stories and some features which recall 
either Sumerian or Akkadian ideas and though in some cases 
they may be mere coincidences, it is hardly disputable that Chal- 
dean conceptions have crept into that chapter of Mazdean cos- 
mogony. 

The idea of a primitive man directly made by a god is Akka- 
dian and happens to be also the prevalent conception in Zoroas- 
trianism. Gaya Maretan, 'Human life,' is the name of that 
first man created from the sweat of Ormazd in the same way as, 
according to Berosus, Bel cut off his head and made man from 
his blood. Ahriman obstinately attacked Gaya in various ways, 
as he was a creature of Ormazd, and finally put him to death. 
From his body arose all minerals: gold, silver, iron, tin, lead, 
etc. Gold was Gaya's seed that was entrusted to the earth and 
preciously kept by Spenta Armaiti, as the genius of Earth and 

10 Of. Jastrow, op. cit. p. 537. 

17 The resemblance between Tishtrya, a name unexplained in Iranian, and 
the names of the summer -months in Babylonia — Ishtar (July), Tishri or 
Tashritum (August) — is probably merely fortuitous. 
21 JAOS 36 
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the mother of all creatures, and after forty years it brought forth 
the first human couple. 

This myth is in close parallelism with the story of the primeval 
ox, killed by Mithra, from which sprang all herbs and all 
species of animals. The conception of the production of vari- 
ous beings out of the body of a primeval gigantic creature is 
fairly common in the mythology of various nations and is prob- 
ably of Indo-European origin, since it is reproduced in the 
Scandinavian myth of the giant Ymir born from the icy chaos 
and from whose arm sprang both a man and a woman. He was 
then slain by Odin and his companions, and of the flesh of Ymir 
was formed the earth, of his blood the sea and the waters, of his 
bones the mountains, of his teeth the rocks and stones, of his 
hair all manner of plants. 

To come back to the first pair, it is according to the myths 
either fallen from the moon or sprung out of a tree. The 
first conception seems to be Indo-European. The Slavs, indeed, 
say that the moon, wife of the sun, parted from him and fell 
in love with the morning star. She was then cut in two by the 
sword of Perkunas (storm-god) and thus gave birth to the 
primeval pair. With the Iranians, the seed of the primeval ox 
was also preserved in the moon and since Gaya's story is but a 
doublet of that of the ox, it is very likely that the human pair 
originally also sprang from the moon. In the actual story, the 
pair, as has been said, is born from the earth, fructified by Gaya 's 
seed, and in this tale, there is evidently an influence of concep- 
tions concerning Mother Earth. 

But the prevalent opinion for Mazdeans is that the human 
pair was produced by a tree. Mashya and Mashyoi were united 
in a rwas-plant in such a manner that their arms rested behind 
their shoulders. The tree grew up and brought forth fruits 
that were the ten varieties of men. The myth is certainly old 
and traces of it are discoverable in the myth of Yima, the first 
man (in Iran, the king of the Golden Age) who was sawn 
asunder in a tree. 

In India, that same Yama revels with the gods in a tree. The 
traditions of various nations know of similar stories. In Greece, 
for example, the Corybants were born as trees, while Atthis 
sprang out of an almond tree and Adonis out of a myrtle. It 
is also to be compared with the myth of the tree of life of the 
Iranians, the Gaokerena. 
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With the production of mankind is connected the story of 
an incest. Yama and Yami, 18 the first human beings, according 
to the Indians, after some hesitation had intercourse and became 
the ancestors of the human race. To the Vedic Yama-Yami 
twins, corresponds in Persia the couple Yima- Yimak. Yimak 
is a sister of Yima. There is some remembrance of a sexual per- 
version in Yimak inasmuch as she has intercourse with demons, 
but the real story has been transferred to the Zoroastrian human 
twins, Mashya and Mashyoi. They also have a long hesita- 
tion before they agree to have sexual intercourse. Only after 
fifty years and when they had become hateful to Mazdah did 
they remember their duty and after nine months begot children. 

Stories of irregular sexual intercourse and especially of incest 
have arisen in Iran from conditions special to the first man or 
the first human pair. Either the marriage that generates man- 
kind takes place between brother and sister (Yama-Yami) or 
between father and daughter. The relationship of the primeval 
female to the primeval male of course varies according to the 
mythical conceptions in which they are involved and is often 
ambiguous. The Sumerians, for instance, who admit that the 
first human child results from a union between a god and a god- 
dess, represent the mother-deity (Nin-Ella) both as a wife and 
as a daughter of Enki. Mythical or even mystical conceptions 
lead to these representations. The Iranians, for instance, see 
in Armaiti, 'piety, wisdom,' a daughter of Ahura Mazdah. 
'Mazdah is the father of the active Vohu Manah, whereas his 
daughter is Armaiti (good mind, wisdom, piety) with her excel- 
lent works' (Ys. 45. 4). But often also Armaiti is the mother. 
So, e. g., in Yt. 17. 16 it is said of Ashi, 'recompense of the 
faithful, ' : ' Thy Father is Ahura Mazdah, the greatest and the 
best of all Yazatas. Thy mother is Holy Armaiti. Thy brother 
is Sraosha (Discipline), the good, faithful to Asha, and the high 
and powerful Eashnu (Law, Eight), as well as Mithra (god of 
Justice) . . . Thy sister is the Mazdean religion.' Armaiti 
here is practically a wife to Ormazd and is, in fact, called so 
in Visp. 3. 4, where she is mentioned with Eeligious Activity and 
Decision as Ormazd 's wife (ghena). 

The symbolic meaning of those generations is clear enough, 
but that the people were conscious of some abnormality in them 

"Biind. 23. 1. 
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is shown by a passage quoted by West (SBE. 18. 415, App.) : 
Spendarmat is said to be a female. She was sitting by the side 
of Auhrmazd and she had laid a hand on his neck and Zarthusht 
asked Auhrmazd about it, thus: 'Who is this that sits beside 
thee and thou wouldst be such a friend to her and she also would 
be such a friend to thee? Thou who art Auhrmazd turnest not 
thy eyes away from her and she not from thee. Thou who art 
Auhrmazd dost not release her from thy hand, and she does 
not release thee from her hand.' And Auhrmazd said: 'This 
is Spendarmat who is my daughter, the house mistress of my 
Heaven and mother of the creatures.' The fact is invoked in 
that book as a justification of khvetukhdah or the next-of-kin 
(even incestuous) marriage as was recommended by late Maz- 
deism, probably under the influence of customs prevalent in 
kingly and aristocratic families. 

It is to be observed not only that the mystical conception has 
been materialized but that a contamination evidently has taken 
place with the myth of the great Mother of Earth, that we have 
seen to be discoverable in some details of Iranian cosmogony and 
especially in the fact that Gaya's seed is entrusted to Armaiti, 
who is currently called the Mother of all creatures (SBE. 18. 
415). 

Finally, we find in Iran the traces of another conception, 
fairly common among men, by which man is supposed to be a 
god that has become mortal. The first man is the first god who 
died. This is the case, e. g., with the Indian Yama, the king of 
the pitaras, 'fathers,' assembling the flocks of the departed in 
a marvelous kingdom where there is neither cold nor suffering. 
That dwelling is in a remote part of the sky. He is the king 
of the people (vis-pati) and the father. He has found a way 
for many and along that path, he leads men into their last abode. 

In Iran, that myth is well preserved as a whole but Yima 
(= Yama), having been replaced by Gaya Maretan as the first 
man, has become the king of the Golden Age. He also is an 
assembler of flocks. He has a recess (vara) in some remote 
part, where he is said to have assembled men in order to shelter 
them from cold during a dreadful and all-destroying winter 
inflicted on the world by the demon Mahrkusha. He also has 
followed a path towards the sun and so doing has found new 
countries for men. During his kingdom perfect happiness was 
man's lot, order and justice ruled, and the demons were held in 
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subjection. Unfortunately Yima, having committed a fault, was 
deprived of his kingly prestige and power (hvarenah) and of 
his radiant glory, so that he was put to flight by the monstrous 
dragon Azhi Dahaka (later semitized into Zahhak) and finally 
killed. 

Ehni 19 has done much to show that Yama originally was a 
god. He is treated as such in the Veda, where he is a friend of 
Agni and sometimes is identified with him. Moreover, every- 
thing tends to make us believe that Yama is the setting sun. He 
is the son of Vivasvant, ' whose light spreads afar, ' who accord- 
ing to Macdonell (Vedic Mythology, p. 43) is the rising sun. 
He follows the path of the sun to go to a remote recess. The 
path of the sun was a symbol of the path of human life and, 
as a matter of fact, the same words were used in Sanskrit for 
the death of men and for the sunset. 20 Of the sun, it is said in 
Indian literature that it is the sure retreat. The sun is a bird 
and has birds as its messengers, like Yama and Yima. Like a 
sun-god Yama has two steeds, golden-eyed and iron-hooped. In 
Iran, the solar nature of Yima is rather more emphasized than 
in India. He is commonly called khshaeta, 'the brilliant,' (Pers. 
Jamshed), a set epithet which happens to be also the current 
epithet of the sun, hvare khshaeta (Pers. khorshed). Moreover, 
he is hvarenanhastema, 'the most glorious,' and hvaredaresa, 
'the sun -like one.' These epithets are very natural if Yima was 
originally a sun-god but are not to be accounted for if he simply 
was the first man. In the same way as Yama assembles the flock 
of men, Yima is hvanthwa, 'with fine herds,' an adjective that 
very possibly refers to stars appearing with the setting sun. 
Stars are said in the Vedic literature to be the lights of victori- 
ous men going to the heavenly abodes. 21 Yima has a golden 
arrow which reminds us strikingly of a similar arrow in the 
hands of his father Vivasvant in the Veda, by means of which 
he sends men to the kingdom of the dead (BV. 8. 56. 20) . Other 
solar gods show the same features. Are these arrows rays of the 
sun 1 Even Firdausi, for whom Jamshed is no more than a good 
king, speaks of his radiancy, under the influence of tradition and 



13 Ehni, Urspriingliche Gottheit des Vedisohen Tama, p. 8. 

20 Ehni, op. eit. p. 8. 

21 Macdonell, op. cit. 167. Cf. E V. 10. 68 : ' The Manes have adorned the 
sky with pearls, like a black horse with pearls. ' 
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older sources. Jamshed, he says, sits like the sun in mid-air (5. 
23 ) ; his fortune and his throne are resplendent ; the royal grace 
(the Avestic hvarenah) shines brightly from the Shah. That 
this dates back to ancient sources is proved by the fact that 
Firdausi has a very curious sentence about Yima, a sentence 
that is not at all in agreement with the nature of Jamshed as a 
worldly king. The king says (5. 23) : 'I will make for souls 
a path toward the light.' The opening of a path towards the 
sun, typical of Yima's activity in the Avesta, was thus meant 
for the dead, and the path of Yima was the path of the sun. 
Yima's end also is typical. When his brilliancy quits him, the 
world turns black to him and he disappears. When he appears 
again it is in the far East, where the sun rises. 

Thus in Yima's story is to be found a myth of the daily death 
of the sun, but it is mixed with a season-myth of the death of the 
sun during winter. Yima's Golden Age is the kingdom of spring, 
when everything is radiant and luxuriant and therefore the 
Nauroz-feast, the New Year's Day of the Persians occurring in 
March at the beginning of spring, is said to have been instituted 
by Yima. That season is destroyed by the demon of cold and 
frost, but the sun and life do not disappear for ever from the 
world. They are kept in reserve for the next spring like the 
beings in Yima's Vara. It is said literally in the Vendidad's 
account that in that Vara one year is one day. The disappear- 
ance of the sun in winter is thus assimilated to its daily depar- 
ture to the remote recess in the world of darkness. The story of 
Yima's hundred years of concealment before his reappearance 
in the East is very much in the same spirit. 

The loss of Yima's glory and his death are an allegory of the 
disappearance and the darkening of the sun, but are no expla- 
nation for that very decline and fall of a brilliant deity. The 
origin of death had to be accounted for by some accident, some 
defilement, some guilt. No wonder, then, that there are traces of 
a fault committed by the first men. There are hints that Yima 
lost his good fortune and sanctity by giving to men a food of 
life reserved to gods. In the Gathas of Zoroaster there is a 
prayer to Mazdah in order to avoid faults such as Yima's, who 
gave men meat to eat in small pieces, 22 as it is offered to the 
gods in sacrifice. Another form of the legend is preserved in 

23 Ys. 31. 8. 
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Saddar 94, where it is reported that Yima unawares gave meat, 
the godly food, to a demon. This story, of course, savors of the 
Semitic tradition by which God cautions the first man against eat- 
ing of the food of life 23 or by which Ea practices a deception in 
order to prevent man from doing so. An Iranian colorless 
replica of that story of Yima is, of course, the legend of the first 
pair Mashya-Mashyoi who take to eating the creatures of Ormazd 
and, e. g., milk a goat in the wilderness. That lack of respect 
for Ormazd 's creatures makes them the prey of Ahriman. 

According to Zoroaster's conception, lie, falsehood, and dis- 
order being the sins par excellence, Yima later came to be con- 
sidered as having lost his glory by a sin of presumption and 
deceit. He told men that Ormazd 's benefits were his and he 
wanted to be adored as a god. 24 But it was unavoidable that 
the stories of incest should mix with the tradition of a sin depri- 
ving man of immortality and brilliancy and therefore Yima's 
sin in Iran is sometimes said to have been intercourse with 
demonesses while his sister Yimak was by him given to a demon, 23 
a modification of the story of incestuous union between the two 
primeval twins preserved in the Vedic story of Yama and Yaml. 

The very interesting but also very intricate myth of Yima as 
we find it in Iran seems also to have combined with the story of 
the dying sun, the well-known old myth by which men and other 
creatures are the product of a fecundation of earth by sun. 

We have seen that Yima's arrow was typical of a sun-god and 
was also found as Vivas vant's weapon, who made use of it so as 
to kill men. Yima applies his arrow to quite another perform- 
ance described somewhat mysteriously, in Vend. 2.18: ' At mid- 
day, Yima stepped forward towards the way of the sun. He 
scratched the earth with the golden arrow and touched it with 
the scourge, speaking thus : "0 Spenta Armaiti, thou beloved, 
open asunder and stretch thyself afar to bear flocks, herds and 
men. ' ' ' Does that curious operation not appear to our minds as 
the modification of a fecundation of Mother Earth by the sun- 
god? 

Let us finally point out the influence of the Chaldean deluge- 
stories on the conception of Yima's winter. A season-myth 



23 Jastrow, op. cit. p. 551. 
21 Yt. 19. 34. 
25 Blind. 23. 1. 
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accounting for the disappearance of vegetation in the severe 
winters of Iran has become a destruction of mankind but for 
those who are assembled in the Vara, the construction of which 
is entrusted to Yima by Ahura Mazdah. Instead of occurring 
every year, that destruction is supposed to have occurred in 
primeval times or — according to later books — some time before 
the end of things. The identification of Mahrkusha's Winter 
with Malkosh, or 'autumnal rain,' is late. Mahrkusha is an 
Iranian name, akin to mahrka, ' death, destruction. ' 

We have seen how another deluge-story, that of Tishtrya, a 
rain-myth connected with the beneficent storm-rains of the dog- 
days, has been made into a primeval deluge of a beneficent nature. 
It seems therefore that the Iranian deluge-stories have developed, 
in striking parallelism with similar Chaldean stories, from 
nature-myths of the same kind but have assumed a widely differ- 
ing character. It does not seem probable that we have here to 
do with any borrowing, though mutual influence is hardly 
deniable. 

We have reached a similar conclusion concerning the storm- 
myths, though here the Chaldean influence seems more important 
and is discoverable in the borrowings of several details, such as 
the struggle for the kingly power represented by a hvarenah, 
the part played by birds or bulls, the contest between order and 
disorder 26 ; all this has enriched the old Indo-European myth of 
the storm and the captive waters. The making of man out of 
some part of a god's body is a Semitic idea which has modified 
the Indo-European myth of the primeval giant, but the trace of 
Akkadian influence on Iranian cosmogony is discoverable espe- 
cially in the conception of the gradual producing of order in the 
world in spite of the forces of disorder personified in dragons 
living in the deep. 



28 The idea of a bringing of order into the world at the origin of things 
is, it is true, found in most mythologies, and similar beliefs existed among 
Indo-Europeans. What is meant here is that the special aspect which that 
conception assumes in Iran is so near to Chaldean ideas that interrelations 

are probable. 



